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ST PETER, ARCHBISHOP OF TARENTAISE, NOW CALLED
MONSTIERS IN SAVOY

HE was a native of Dauphine*. A strong inclination to learning, assisted
by a good genius and a happy memory, carried him very successfully
through his studies. At twenty years of age he took the Cistercian habit
at Bonnevaux, a monastery that had been lately filled by a colony sent
by St Bernard from Clairvaux. They employed a great part of the day
in hewing wood and tilling the ground in the forest, in perpetual silence
and interior prayer. They ate but once a day and their fare was herbs
or roots, mostly turnips of a coarse sort. Four hours in the twenty-four
was the usual allowance for sleep; so that, rising at midnight, they con-
tinued in the church till it was morning and returned no more to rest;
which was the primitive custom of that Order. Peter practised the greatest
austerities with fervour and alacrity; he was most exactly obedient, obliging
to all, humble and modest. His pious parents, after the birth of four
children, lived in perpetual continency and the practice of rigorous
abstinence, prayed much, and gave large alms: their house they seemed
to turn into a hospital, so great was the number of poor and strangers
they constantly entertained, whom they furnished with good beds whilst
they themselves often lay on straw. The father and his two other sons
at length followed Peter to Bonnevaux, and the mother and daughter
embraced the same Order in a neighbouring nunnery. The year after
Peter had taken the monastic habit, his example was followed by Amedeus,
nearly related to the Emperor Conrad III, and sixteen other persons of
worth and distinction.

The monastery of Tamies seemed a house of terrestrial angels; so
constantly were its inhabitants occupied in the employment of angels,
paying to God an uninterrupted homage of praise, adoration, and love.
St Peter, by the help of Amedeus III, Count of Savoy, founded in it a
hospital to receive all the poor sick persons of the country and all strangers;
and would be himself its servant to attend them. In 1142 the Count of
Savoy procured his election to the archbishopric of Tarentaise, and he
was compelled by St Bernard and the general chapter of his Order, though
much against his own inclinations, to accept of that charge. Indeed, that
diocese stood extremely in need of such an apostolic pastor, having been
usurped by a powerful ambitious wolf named Idrael, whose deposition
left it in the most desolate condition. The parish churches and tithes
were sacrilegiously held by laymen; and the clergy, who ought to have
stemmed the torrent of iniquity, contributed but too often to promote
irregularity by their own wicked example. The sight of these evils drew